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I staid in and about Bristol three weeks, 
visiting the meetings round the city, but on 
First-days I was mostly in the city, and it being 
the winter fair, meetings were very large: but 
on the Third-day meeting in the fair week, there 
was a man out of Wiltshire, a separate, named 
Arthur Ismead, who stood up to preach, and 
was speaking of the light : he put forth a question 
about bringing our deeds to the light; adding, | 
“do I bring my deeds to the light?”” A worthy 
elder, named Charles Harford, answered, “ No, 
thou dost not; if thou didst, thou wouldst not 
do as thou dost.” Isat all this time under a| 
very great concern, and the word was in me like | 
fire ; so I stood up, and with a strong and power- 
ful voice began to preach, he crying out, that he 
had not done ; but I took no account of that, 
but went on, and he soon sat down and fell 
asleep, and we had a blessed edifying meeting 
that day, and truth was exalted above error. 
After this meeting I was clear of the city, and 
visited some parts of Gloucestershire, Worcester- 
shire, Darbyshire, Cheshire and Lancashire, but 
nothing happened worthy of any great note, save 
only,in many places I had very large, open, quiet 
meetings, and when I found myself very high 
and full, I then expected low times again, for I 
but very seldom was drawn forth in doctrine, 
and enlarged more than common, but Maplebeck 
would come in my way, and the uncommon 
temptation and trial I underwent after that 
meeting, which did not arrive to its height until 
I came to Swannington in Leicestershire, as is 
before hinted. I reached home about the latter 
end of the First month, and staid with my dear 
friend Robert Chambers part of that summer, 
helping him and his brother-in law John Moore 
at Gale, mowing more days this year than | ever 
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did in one before. But John Bowstead and 
Peter Fearon had a meeting appointed for them 
at a place called Goose-green, between Kendal 
and Millthrop, to which meeting there was a 
very great resort ; and being desired to attend 
it, [ did, and in the beginning of the meeting I 
spoke something of the universal love of God to 
mankind. After which a Friend went on with 
the same subject, and inferred from the text 
something more than it would bear, so that a 
young man who taught school at “eatham, (a 
small parish in that neighborhood,) took him up 
after the meeting was over, and having the ad- 
vantage of the argument, did endeavor to bear 
the Friend down. I was with some others gone 
to see the horses got ready for our return, but 
being called, got with difficulty into the house, 
which was much crowded, (the meeting being 
held in the open ground without the house,) and 
when got in and heard them, I soon found where 
the pinch was; the Friend had said what the 
text would not bear him out in, in quoting 
Obadiah the 10th verse, compared with Romans 
the 9th Chapter and 11th verse. I observed that 
he went too far in expression, when I heard it, 
and repeating the words more than twice, the 
young man had them very plain. I waited some 
time, and then desired liberty of the young man 
to ask him a question, the answering of which 
might bring the argument to a point; adding, 
not that I thought myself so capable to maintain 
that argument as my friend was. He gave me 
leave, and my question was, “ Whether he 
believed it consistent with divine wisdom and 
mercy to punish men for such faults, as by his 
argument they were ordained to be guilty of, 
which because of that ordination they could not 
avoid?” He soon very frankly gave answer, he 
did not believe it. I then asked him, why he 
argued against his own faith and judgment? 
For although he took advantage of my friend’s 
words, not being so'well guarded as they might 
have been, yet there was no just ground to argue 
against his own judgment. And thus this argu- 
ment dropt, and then he took up baptism, but 
soon finding himself not able to support what he 
undertook to prove by the text, viz. Infant-Bap- 
tism, he confest that be was not qualified to 
maintain his argument, and therefore requested 
that we would favor him to confer on that sub- 
ject on Wednesday next, in the room where he 
taught school, with the minister of their parish; 
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withal adding, it might be of service both to him 
and vthers. My friends were very much for it, 
and I was not against it, provided they would | 
go and assist. For I looked on myself very | 
unequal to such a talk as this was like to be. | 
However, after some discourse betwixt ourselves, | 
I consented, on condition that John Jopson the | 
school-master of Kendal would be my second, he ' 
being well acquainted with, and understanding 
both the Greek and Latin testament, might help 
me against being imposed upon by any false 
gloss or interpretaton put upon the text to prove 
their arguments : so we told the young man we'| 
would endeavor to answer his request by being 
with him on Fourth-day by nine in the morning; 
he was glad to be discharged for the present, for 
I had not seen one sweat more freely than he 
did ; being in a very great agony, he could not 
forbear shaking as he stood by the table: and 
thus we parted for this time very good friends. 
But I grew uneasy, fearing how it would end, 
and blamed my friends for bringing me into this 
scrape, and not assisting in it, but leaving me 
to dispute with I knew not who ; but all I got 
was, that they doubted not but I should be 
assisted to come off well, of which I was very 
doubtful, and it hindered me of some hours slee 
When the time came, my friend John Jopson, 
and two more, went with me; we came pretty 
early, rather before than after the time appointed; 
and the young man had got his room, and two 
elbow-chairs ready for the parson and myself, 
but I was not willing to sit in either, being 
younger than Friend Jopson ; but to avoid words 
about it, I sat down in one; the young man 
acquainted the parson we were come; and he 
came to us, scraping and bowing, and the more | 
we supposed, because we did not answer him in 
the same way. After he sat down, previous to | 
what we met about, he would needs have it that | 
I challenged a dispute with him; to which | 
could not agree. But referring myself to the 
young man, I desired that he would inform his | 
neighbor of the true cause of our coming there; | 
which he did very handsomely, to the effect fol- | 
lowing, in very decent language, viz. “ Sir, | 
meeting last Sabbath-day with this gentleman, 
we fell into a conference about infant- baptism, 
supposing that I was able from scripture to 
prove that practice ; but on trial, finding myself 
not able to hold the argument, shut it up: there- 
fore being persuaded, and bélieving you, sir, to 
be infinitely more abie to defend the practice of 
our church than I was, I desired this gentleman 
to favor me so much as to comeand confer with 
you, sir, on this subject, in my hearing, that I 
might have this matter set in a true light; ; and | 
I beg your pardon sir, hoping that this modest 
reqnest to the gentleman is not offensive to you, 
and 1 will assure you it is a great pleasure to 
me.” ‘Thus having made his apology, the priest, 
being a hasty, passiunate man, began; ‘ You 
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, Quakers are not fit to be disputed with, because 
' that you deny the Scriptures, the Ordin: inces of 
| Baptism, and the Supper of our Lord.” 

I addressed myself to the young man to inform 
the parson that infant-baptism (so called) was 
the present point to be cousidered ; which he did 
in a few words, and very well, but it was to no 
purpose : the priest would go on in his own way, 
calling us heretics, schismatics, heathens, and 
what not, bestowing freety such reflections upon 
us ag came into his head; and having gone on 


in this rambling way for some time with his 


unbecoming language, I requested, that he would 
hear me without interruption as I had him; and 
then I put him in mind of his old age, (he 
having a comely personage, and fine w hite locks) 
and that he had more experience, it might with 
reason be supposed, than we youug wen had; 
and supposing that thou mayst be right, and 
that we may be in error, yet for all this, in my 
opinion, thou must be wrong in thy conduct 
towards us, in being so liberal to give us hard 
names, and shew uo reason for thy so doing. 
Here | was broke in upon with a kind of violence, 
that all the Disciples and Apostles bad a com- 
mission to teach all nations, baptizing them in 


p-; the name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
'* Do you confute this or own it?” 


L urged, 
‘‘ No water is named in that text ; and besides, 
that text should be rendered, into the name of 
the Father, Son, &c.” 

Here the young man, and my friend Jopson, 
searched both the Latin and Greek, agreeing 


_that it was more proper to render it into the 
‘name, than in the name, Xe. 


Then, if that was 
right, as it was my opinion it was, it was plain 
to me, that the materials of that baptism could 


| not be elementary water, therefore 1 could see 


nothing in this text to prove the practice of 
sprinkling infants, or infant-baptism. Here [ 
was interrupted with great warmth again: the 
Parson urging, that the Disciples, primitive 
Ministers, and Apostles, all had a commission in 
Matthew xxviii. which by succession was to con- 
tinue to the end of the world; and this baptism 
was with water, for the Apostles cou!d not bap- 
tize with the Holy Ghost. In answer I said, 
when Peter, at the house of Cornelius, (Acts xi, 
15,) began to speak, (as appears by his own 
account) ‘the Lioly Ghost fell on them,as onus 
at the beginning,” said Peter; from which itis 
plain, that teaching by direction of the spirit 
being prior to baptisin, the baptism of the Holy 
Ghost was the consequence of such teaching. 
But this did not please the parson; but he in 
answer said, “ That undoubtedly the commission 
in Mat. xxviii. was water, it could be nothing 
else: what are you wiser than all our forefathers, 
who have understood, ever since the first minis- 
ters, this text to mean no other but water? ac- 
cordingly we have so practised.” I queried, if 
he thought the text meant outward elementary 
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water? He said, he did. I desired to know 
his reason for so believing. He answered “ The 
practice of the apostles in pursuance of that com- 
mission which all had.” [then queried, if he 
thought Paul was included in that commission ? 
He granted that he was, and by virtue of his 
commission he baptized many, But I desired 
they would turn to the text, 1 Cor. i. 17. where 
the apostle plainly says, ‘ Christ sent him not to 
baptize, but to preach the gospel ;’’ and in the 
foregoing verses he thanks God he baptized no 
more, &c. Besides, allowing that they did bap- 
tize with (or more properly in) water, yet this 
argues nothing in proof of sprinkling, nor is 
there any either precept or precedent for it, in 
all the Bible. At this the parson stood up in a 
passion, tuld us we were no Christians, nor fit to 
be conversed with as such, and left us in a rage 
without any ceremony. 

Now the young man acknowledged, that the 
minister (as he styled him) was not able to defend 
his own practice from Scripture, and desired that 
we would lend him some books treating on that 
subject and others, in which we differed from 


them and other dissenters in point of religion. | 


We agreed to let him have W. Penn’s Key, R. 
Barclay’s Apology, and some others, upon apply- 
ing himself fur them to John Jupson, his brother 
school-master. He was thoroughly convinced, 
and likely to make a good man; he had several 
enemies, amongst which the parson was not the 
least: but he shortly after this sickened and died. 

And now to return; I was very diligent in 


following the harvest work, both at mowing and | 


reaping, ‘and diligently observing my gift, to 
attend such meetings as I was iuclined to; and 
[ found I grew in my gift, that I could see and 
discern myself: but then Il would check myself 
for such thoughts, seeing them by no meaus 
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A TESTIMONY CONCERNING WILLIAM HUNT. 


Our dear friend William Hunt, of New Gar- 
den, in Guilford county, North Carolina, accom- 
| panied by his nephew, Thomas Thornborough, of 
the same place, being on a religious visit to 
Friends of this nation, departed this life at the 
house of our friend James King, near Neweas- 
tle upon Tyne. The deep regard we bear to his 
memory and eminent services, engageth us to 
transmit the following testimony concerning him, 
They arrived in London about one week after 
the Yearly Meeting, 1771, and attended several 
meetings in that city, from thence they proceeded 
northward to York Quarterly Meeting held in 
the Sixth month following, and so forward to 
the Quarterly Meeting at Durham. In these 
meetings he was eminently favored with wisdom 
and power in his ministry, to the edification of 
many, and the comfort and encouragement of the 
| honest hearted. Hence they went into West- 
moreland and attended the Quarterly Meet- 
ingsat Kendal and Lancaster, and visited Friends 
in Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

From Cumberland they proceeded into Scot- 
land, and visited the Meetings of Friends in that 
nation and some families where no public meet- 
ing houses were built. From Scotland they came 
to Newcastle upon Tyne, where our dear friend 
William Hunt’s service was very considerable. 
Although in this visit he said little in publie 
meetings, yet he had some precious opportuni- 
ties in particular farilies, which we hope have 
left lasting impressious on many minds, espe- 

i cially the youth, and which very nearly united 
us in the bond of divine love. They proceeded 
hence visiting meetings in the county of Dur- 


bam, whence finding his mind drawn to visit 
the Quarterly Meetings in Cumberland, they 
/went directly to Cockermouth, being accom- 


proper to have a place in my heart, lest that | panied by two Friends belonging to Northumber- 
humility, which is the ornament of every gospel | jand Quarterly Meeting. ‘Iwo Friends from 
minister, should be departed from through self-) Neweastle met them there, by whom we are 
love and conceit, by which L might be brought | informed his service both in the Select and other 
to have a better opinion of myself than any of | meetings was great, being remarkably opened 
my neighbors had; which, if given way to, | into the state of the Church. hey staid with 
would eat out all that respect that my brethren | him and attended the Meeting at Pardshaw the 
and the church had for me; and by this foolish | first day following, which was a solemn, memora- 
pride and conceit, the hearts of Friends would; Je meeting, our dear friend being divinely 
be shut against me, and [ should lose my place | opened to bear a close, deep and searching tes- 


and interest in them. : timony suitable to a variety of states then pres- 
Now [ had but one journey more to make into ent. After this meeting he found drawings on 


Scotland, before my going (or at least intending | his mind to return again to Newcastle, and at- 

to go) into America, of which in its place. tended a meeting appointed for him at that place, 

[To be continued. ] where he delivered a weighty testimony, warning 

Friends to beware of the crafty wiles of the ad- 

versary by which he seeks to ensnare and enslave 
the children of men. 

From Newcastle they went to Allandale and 
attended that Quarterly Meeting. Proceeding 
directly for Yorkshire, (inthe 10th month 1771,) 
the ensuing winter was spent in visiting York- 
shire, Lancashire and [relaud, returning to Eng- 





HUMBLE VIRTUE—BEAUTIFULLY SAID. 


Flowers, (says Mrs. Sigourney,) have bloom- 
ed on our prairies, and passed away, from age, to 
age, unseen by man, and multitudesof virtues have 
been acted out in obscure places, without note 


oradmiration. ‘The sweetness of both has gone 
up to heaven. 
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land in good time to reach London against the 
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s be transmitted to them if it should please the 


Yearly Meeting in 1772. After attending the 
Yearly Meetings in London, Essex, Suffolk and 
Norfolk, they proceeded through Lincolnshire 
to Hull, where they took shipping for Holland, 
being accompanied by our friends Samuel 
Emlen, Jr., and Morris Birkbeck, and after vis- 
iting the few Friends in those parts they em- 
barked for Scarborough, but by contrary winds 
landed at Shields the 25th of the 8th month, 
and attended their week-day meeting on the 
26th, and came that afternoon to the house of 
James King, near Newcastle upon Tyne: We 
have good cause to believe, from accounts received 
as well as from our own knowledge of his con- 
duct and ministry, that in all his travels in 
Europe he behaved as a faithful Minister of 
Christ, exemplary and uniform in conduct, of a 
weighty deportment and retired spirit, his con- 
versation grave and instructive, seasoned with 
love and sweetness, which rendered his company 
both profitable and desirable. His ministry was 
living and powerful deep and searching—an ex- 
cellent example in patiently waiting for the clear 
manifestations of the divine will, and careful to 
move according to that, so that his appearances 
mostly brought great solemnity over the meet- 
ings in which he skilfully divided the word, 
being to the unfaithful as a two edged sword, but 
to the honest-hearted travellers in Zion, and to 
such as were seeking the way to God’s kingdom, 
his doctrine dropped like dew and as the small 
rain upon the tender grass: 


Lord to remove him—which was accordingly 
done. On the third day of his illness, two 
Friends from the country came to visit him, to 
whom he expressed himself, to wit: ‘I have 
longed to see you and be with you, but was put 
by.” One of them said, ‘1 hope we shall have 
thee with us yet.”” He answered, ‘“¢ that must be 
left.” ‘The Friend observed that whatever afilic- 
tion we are tried with, we may yet see cause of 
thankfulness. He replied, “ great cause indeed, 
I never saw it clearer. O the wisdom, the wis- 
dom and goodness, the mercy and kindness has 
appeared to me wonderful; and the further and 
deeper we go the more we wonder. I have ad- 
mired, since I was cast upon this bed, that all 
the world does not seek after the truth, it so far 
transcends all other things.” Two Friends from 
Northumberland came to visit him, to whom he 
said, “The Lord knows how I have loved you 
from our first acquaintance, and longed for your 
growth and establishment in the blessed Truth, 
and now | feel thesame renewed afresh,” and said 
he much desired they might fill up the places 
Providence intended, and lay up treasure in hea- 
ven : adding, “what would a thousand worlds 
avail me now !” 

The disorder was very heavy upon him, having 
a load of eruption, under which he shewed great 
fortitude and patience, even to the admiration of 
the physician and surgeon who attended him— 
his mind being mercifully preserved calm and 


he was a man of | resigned to his Master’s will, whose presence he 


sound judgment, quick of apprehension and deep | found to be near him in the needful time, say- 
in divine things, and although he was only in the ; ! ing, “it is enough, my Master is here”—and 


thirty ninth year of his age, yet such was his 
experience and stability that he stood as an elder 
and a father in the Church, worthy of double 
honor. 

He attended the week-day meeting at New- 
castle, on the 27th of the &th month, 1772, in 
which he delivered a short and living testimony 
in the love of the Gospel to his beloved friends 
of that place. ‘That afternoon he was cheerful, 
and expressed his satisfaction to find himself 
there ; and on being asked what place they in- 
tended for next—he replied, “ he saw no farther 
at present than Neweastle.”’ Next day he was 
taken ill, which was not apprehended to be the 
small pox till the fourth day of his illness, when 
the eruption appeared. He said to his compan- 
ion, “this sickness is nigh unto death, if not 

uite’—his companion signified his hope that it 
might not beso: he replied, “ my coming hither 
seems to be providential, and when I wait I am 
enclosed and see no further.’ At another time 
he made the sume remark to a Friend, saying, 
“‘ Tt will be a sore trial to my companion if I am 
removed.” Healso mentioned in an affectionate 
manner his dear wife and children to a friend 


‘ who attended him, and requested some counsel 


and advice, which he then communicated might 





again, “he that laid the foundation of the moun- 
tains knows this ; if it please him be can remove 
it.” At another time he said with great compo- 
sure, ‘‘ the Lord knows best ; I am in his hands, 
let him do what he pleases.” 

Perceiving a friend to be diligent and atten- 
tive todo what she could for him, he said, ‘“‘ The 
Lord refresh thy spirit, for thou hast often re- 
freshed this body, and whether I live or die thou 
wilt get thy reward.” 

After the second fever came on, finding him- 
self worse, he said, “my life hangs upon a 
thread.” The doctor being sent for (who gave 
diligent attendance) with which he seemed 
pleased, but said, “ they are all physicians of no 
value without the great Physician’ —a friend said, 
“] know thy dependance is upon him’’—He 
answered, “‘ Entirely.’ Understanding that the 
two Friends who had sit much by him, did not 
intend to leave him that night, he very sweetly 
said, ‘and will you watch with me one night 
more?” On being asked how he did, he said, 
‘“‘T am here pent up and confined in a narrow 
compass, this is a trying time, but my time is 
above it all ;” which was evident to those about 
him, who often perceived praises and sweet mel- 
ody in his heart when but few words were ex- 
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pressed. A little before he died he said trium- 
phantly, “ Friends Truth reigns over all.” In 
great peace he departed this life the 9th of the 
9th month, 1772, and was interred on the 11th of 
the same, in Friends’ burying ground in New- 
castle-upon-T'yne, accompanied by many Friends, 
upon which occasion a solemn Meeting was held, 
and divers testimonies borne to the Truth in the 
service of which he lived and died an example 
to many brethren. A Minister twenty-four 
years. 

Signed in and on behalf of our Monthly Meet- 
ing, held at Newcastle the eighth day of the 
Third month, 1773, by many Friends. 


LETTER OF JOSEPH MITCHELL TO J. DELAPLAINE. 
Nquan, the 13th of 8th mo., 1786. 

Beloved friend Jos. Delaplaine,—Brother Job 
Scott and [ have, with gratitude, to acknowledge 
thy kindness in bearing us company from York 
to Rahway. I now fee! a freedom to offer to th 
view some remarks upon trading to the West 
Indies, &c. If the importers of those articles, | 
which nearly all, if not all, come through one and 
the same oppressive channel, were to have re- 
course to our fellow men in bondage, in the 
procuring of such goods, by paying thema valua- 
ble consideration or gaining their free consent 
in any other way, then thou would have the same 
right to purchase a barrel and retail at an ad- 
vanced price, as our worthy friend William Penn 
had when he got a grant for Pennsylvania, and had 
recourse tothe natives and procured their free con- 
sent to grant townships to others in a way agree- 
able to his mind. But while Socicty are laboring 
with such of their members, who in years past 
have liberated their fellow men and women, to let 
them have that which is in justice their right ; 
and while there are many exercised youths, who, 
I make no doubt, see with clearness that they 
cannot, in the liberty of the truth, please their | 
appetites with those delicacies, in the procuring 
of which no recourse hath been had to the poor 
Africans, it greatly behoves concerned Friends 
whose services in Society are very conspicuous, to 
consider what goods they make merchandise of ; 
however, I have charity to believe that some 
Friends in years past have been highly favored, 
even while they have held their fellow creatures 
in bondage, and that one thing will ripen after 
another. When thou hast opportunity, please to 
give love to my dear friends Silas Downing and 
wife, and let them or other friends in thy free- 
dom read these lines. Job joins me in love to 
thee and other friends in thy freedom. 

Joseph MITCHELL. 


REPLY OF JOSEPH DELAPLAINE TO J. MITCHELL. 





Beloved friend,—1 received kindly thy 
letter dated at Squan, and having considered 





the contents, conclude in my mind it is 
very possible one Friend may be differently led 
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| from another; and although I have endeavored 


to divest myself from any sentiments received, 
that might prejudice an inquiry, yet find no in- 
junction to follow on according to the simile 
drawn from worthy Wm. Penn’s conduct towards 
the natives. ® 

Whether it may be that circumstances alter 
the case, or that the crime, if any, is so remote 
from that of immediately depriving a man of 
liberty or property as not to be obnoxious to 
divine justice, [ must leave; but this I may say 
freely, touching any concern that so feelingly 
crosses the path in which many have innocently 
walked, there is need of very great care to see 
the way clearly, and to feel the mind clothed 
with such authority as to silence any doubts that 
may arise upon opening such prospects, touching 
their rectitude; forwith respect to justice, merey 
and huuuility, those revealed parts of man’s duty, 
whatever is contrary thereto is not only the busi- 
ness of the cross of Christ, but the subjects of 
our discipline, and may be esteemed the tradi- 
tions of the elders or fathers. Now, 1 remember 
the apostle Paul commends one of the churches 
for their readiness, and also their willingness to 
do the things they should command them, for 
which they desire their hearts may be directed 
into the love of God and patient waiting for the 
coming of Christ, and then commands them in 
the name of their Lord and Master to withdraw 
from every brother that walketh disorderly, and 
not after the tradition they had received ; now, 
if small dealings in articles supposed to pass 
through the channel of their labor, not to amass 
wealth, but simply to support nature on her 
journey, be to walk disorderly and not agreeable 
to discipline, then, indeed, might I be justified 
in refusing to partake with a brother in any of 
his fare, even a cup of cold water, while continu- 
ing in such practice ; but if, on the contrary, it 
doth not so appear, (whatever may be the case 
in time to come,) then I had need be careful how 
I judge another by word or deed, lest in so doing 
I condemn myself, for if 1 be partaker of the 
same, in different degree, how am [ to be excused? 

Now, dear friend, 1 wish an openness and 
freedom to subsist, that there may be a feeling 
each other’s spirits. he case of the poor black 
people hath been often the subject of my con- 
templation, and I have been ready to believe 
that not only their redemption from temporal 
bondage will become the subject of deep con- 
cern, but from the bondage of corruption ; and 
moreover that a day hastens, wherein the parti- 
tion raised between white and black people, by 
vile prejudice and custom, will be broken down, 


|and they, poor afflicted souls, be made to share 
'in common with all other their fellow creatures 
of the blessings and privileges in civil suciety, 
with a religious fellowship consequent on their 


| 


reception of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
This, my dear friend, though an important 
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subject, hath not yet s 80 affoote d us as a people, of his eastiyation, they court his society, and 


though greatly favored on their account, as to 
take place in any measure answerable to that 
ancient decree prophet tically set forth by that 
royal prophet David in his second Psalm, 7th 
and 8th verses : ‘1 will decla the decree,” Xe. 
“ Ask, and I will give thee the heathen for thine | 
inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession.””’ When thus brought into | 
the possession of the unerring spirit of truth, 
shall the rage of heathen, or vain imaginations 
of the people prevent the vital sap and nourish. | 
ment of the vine from circulating amongst the | 
branches, or shall not rather the genuine badge 
of discipleship give some demonstrative marks 
(theugh in silent language) of a union in spirit 
with angels in heaven and shepberds on earth 
even glory to God in the highest, on earth, peace 
and goud will unto men? 


JoOsePH DELAPLAINE. 


Extract from E. Howitt’s Letters from the United States 


ELIAS HICKS. 


This Friend is deemed by many the first min- 
ister in the Society, in the United States. I at- 
tended the meeting in Pearl Street, (New York,) 
the day previous to the Yearly Meeting, as he 
was expected, according to his usual custom, to 
be there. We went nearly half an hour before the 
time, but we found the place crowded to excess 
Such is the remarkable character of this Friend 
and his ministry, that whenever he holds a meet- 
ing, this is the case. 

Possessed of a strong and intrepid mind, un- 
enervated by the restraints aud modulations of 
an acadewical education, he gives DO measure Or 
direction to the avowal of his se ntiments, but | 
such as he conceives is prescribed by the will of 
the Almighty. His appearance is simple, old- | 
fashioned, and patriarch: il, and he pours forth in 
his public discourses, in an astonishing and 
animated flow of plain, but powerful and pene- 
trating language, a train of argument which 
lightens, and sentiment that warms upon what- 
everit touches. No person, situation or cireum- 
stance can awe him to the suppression of a word 
that he feels inclined to speak. He harkeus 
alone to his own heart’s suggestion of his duty, 
and he does it. That sophistry must be artful, 
indeed, that eludes his di-criminating glance ; 
he seems to grasp in a moment the compass and 
bearing of the subject, and unravels its intricacies 
With a perspicuity peculiarly his own. No cus- 
tom, however sanctioned by its antiquity, or 
doctrine, however supported by public opinion, 
ever meets with respect from him, if the y origi- 
nate not in sound reason and sound religion. 
The professors of otier creeds often feel the 
giant stroke of his oratorical power, yet they do 
homage to his talents, they venerate his virtues, 
and though they have shrunk beneath the terrors 


| instructions contained in many of 


| passions. 


jmatured. On returving 


crowd to his mectings. 


INFIDEL AND FICTITIOUS READING. 
AN INSTANCE OF ITS EFFECTS. 


The wholesome and soul-reviving truths and 
our religious 
periodicals, are too much supplanted by sec cular, 
fictitious and infidel prints, that are flooding our 
country in every direction, and poisoning the 
minds of our youth and those of riper years. 
My mind was forcibly impressed on this sub- 
ject something more than a year since, on being 
called to stand by the be dside of a dying fellow- 
youth in the place of my former labors. He 


», Was a graduate of Union College—the youngest 
son of respectable and Ppa: parents, "residing 


in Quondaga county, New York. No money or 


| pains had been spared by these ind lulgent, and 
| pious parents, to qualify this “ Be jamin” of 


their old age for future usefulness. But while 
absent from the parental roof, during his academic 
and collegiate career, he found access to the 
writings of infidel poets and skeptics of different 
ages, in connection with much of the light read- 
ing of the present day, in the frequent perusal 
of which he contracted a taste for this kind of 
amusement, which strengthened and matured 
the skepticism of the heart to that extent that 


. the restraints of Christianity were measurably 


thrown off, and infidelity reigned triumphant. 
Denying, as he did, the immortality of the soul, 
of course looser reign was given to the baser 
And cher ishing a roving desire, which 
was also gratified, he soon found himself ming- 


ling in many fashionable games and amusements ; 


and in such hot-beds of vice and destruction, the 
germs of premature disease and death were fast 
home, the wreck of 
blasted hopes and fondest auticipations, having, 
like the “ prodigal,” wasted his abundance and 
ruined his character, he lingered awhile under 
the iron hand of consumption’s doom seal, 
occasionally lamenting his folly, and struggling 
in vain to be released from the fatal grasp of in- 
fidelity, which had so strongly euvironed his be- 
nighted soul. 

When about to take his leave of the world, he 
called the writer to his bedside ; having pre- 
viously sent him a request to preach his funeral 
sermon from a text of his own selection, (Job 7: 
21,) and desired the privilege, through the 
preaching, of warning his young frieuds, on that 
occasion, to avoid the course he had pursued— 
the rocks on which he had foundered. Hear 
him on this point, as L recorded the sentiment 
from his lips: 

‘1 ought to have been a bright and shining 
light in the world. My advantages have been 
good, but my life, for the most part, has been 


dark and dreary, for want of a firm belief in the 
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Christian religion. Had I another life to live, I 
should pursue a different course; and to all 
skeptics | would say, the safer side is that of 
piety and religion. It is now too late with me 
to recall the past—the experiment is tried ; 
through what scenes | am now to pass is to me 
unknown. That fearful word eferuity rings in 
my ears. Fictitous and skeptical reading has 
been the Bohan Upas of my soul! Warn the 
young every where to avoid this whirlpool of de- 
struction—the rock on which L foundered !” 

St. Louis Presbyierian. 








EXTRACTS FROM LEIGHTON’S 
PETER. 


COMMENTARY ON | 


“Use a little of the bridle in the quantity of | 


speech. Incline a little rather to sparing than 
Javishing, for in many words there wants not sin. 


That flux of the tongue, that pratiling and) 
babbling disease, is very common; and, hence | 
so many of those | 


so many impertinences, yea, 
worse ills in their discourses, whispering r about, 


and inquiring, and ceusuring this and that. A} 


childish delight! and yet most men carry it 
with them all along to speak of persons and 
things not concerning us. 


rules of wisdom and charity, and sincerity. ‘He 
that refraineth his lips is wise,’ saith Solomon. 
“It is an argument of a candid, ingenuous 


mind, to delight in the good nameand commen- | 


dation of others; to pass by their defects, and 
take notice of their virtues; and to speak and 
hear of those willingly, and not endure either to 
speak or hear of the other; for in this, indeed, 
you may be little less guilty than the evil speaker, 
in taking pleasure in it, though you speak it not. 
And this is a piece of mau’s natural perverseness, 
to drink in tales and calumnies; and he that 
doth this will readily, from the delight he hath 
in hearing, slide inseusibly into the humor of 
evil speaking. It is strange how most persons 
onpenes with themselves in this point, and that 
in scarcely any societies shall we find a hatred 
of this ill, but rather some tokens of taking 
pleasure in it ; and, until a Christian sets him- 
self to an inward watchfulness over his heart, 
not suffering in it any thought that is unchari- 
table, or vain self-esteem on the sight of others’ 
frailties, 
this, in the tongue or ear, at least. 

«This tongue evil hath its root in the heart 
—in a perverse constitution there—in pride and 
self-love. An overweening esteem that men 


naturally have of themselves, mounts them up | 


into the censor’s chair, gives them a fancied 
authority of judging others, and self-love, a 
desire to be esteemed ; and, for that end, they 
spare not *o depress others, and load them with 
disgraces and injurious censures, secking upon 
their ruin to raise themselves. 


And this draws men | 
to speak many things which agree not with the 


he will still be subject to somewhat of , 
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‘‘ Whence so many jars and strifes among the 
greatest part, but from their unchristian hearts 
and lives—-theirself-loveand unmortified passions? 
One will abate nothing of his w///, nor the other 
of his. Thus, where ‘pride and passion meet on 
both sides, it cannot be but a fire will be kindled ; 
‘when hard flints strike together, the sparks will 
fly about.’ ‘A soft answer turneth away wrath.’ ”’ 





RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION. 


The following rules we commend to patrons 
and friends, for their excellence, brevity and 
practical utility. They are worthy to be printed 
in letters of gol 1, and placed in a conspicuous 
position in every household. It is lamentable 
tov contemplate the mischief, misery and ruin 
| which are the legitimate fruit of those deficiencies 
‘ which are pointed out in the rules to which we 
have referred. Let every parent and guardian 
read, ponder, and inwardly digest : 

1. From your children’s earliest infancy, in- 
culeate the necessity of iastant obedience. 

2. Unite firmness with gentleness. Let your 
children always understand that what you say, 
you mean. 

Never promise them anything unless you 
are quite sure you can give them what you 
promise. 

; 4. [f you tell a little child to do something, 
show him how to do it, and see that it is done. 

5. Always punish your children for wilfully 
disobeying you, but never punish them in anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they can vex 
= or make you lose your self-command. 

. If they give way to petulance and temper, 
ain tiil they are calm, and then gently reason 
with them on the impropriety of their conduct. 

| 8. Remember that a little present punishment 
when the occasion arises, is-‘much more effectual 
than the threatening of a greater punishment 
should the fault be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because 
they ery for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one 
time what you have forbidden under like cir- 
cumstances, at another. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good is to be good. 

12. Accustom them to make their little re- 
citals with perfect truth. 

13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14. Teach them that self-denial, not self- 
indulgence of.an angry and resentful spirit, will 
make them happy. 

If these rules were reduced to practice— 
daily practice—by parents and guardians, how 
| much misery would be preveuted—how many in 
| danger of ruin would be saved—and how largely 

would the happiness of a thousand domestie 
circles be augmented. It is lamentable to see 
how extensive is parcntal neglect and to witness 
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the bad and dreadful consequences in the ruin | ‘horrible,’ and leaves the helpless creatures to 


of thousands. 





FRIENDS’ I INTEL LIGENC Ki R. 
~ PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 30, 1857. 


me ‘the papers of an eminent Friend, re- 
eently deceased, which have been furnished us, 
are found original letters from many noted char- 
acters in our Society, whose names are familiar. 
Two of them are published in the present num 
ber, others will appear in future. 


Diep,—On the 27th of 4th month, 1857, in the 22nd 
year of his age, Francis Watton, a member of Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting, and son of the late William 
Walton. To the survivors it was sad to see the bud 
nipt just as it was expending into manhood, but they 
have the consoling evidence, that though young in 
years he willingly resigned all to obtain an inheritance 
in the kingdom of heaven. Just before his close, he 
said he had seen that it was right he was taken 
from our midst; that by fervent prayer he had ob- 
tained forgiveness for all his faults, and desired his 
brothers and sisters to be good. 


» At the residence of her son Stacy B. Roberts, 
Saran Roserts, widow of Joshua Roberts, aged 
nearly 73 years—a member and elder of Evesham 
Monthly Meeting, Burlington Co., N. J. The meek- 
ness and gentleness of her spirit endeared her to those 
who knew her, and evinced that her delight was to 
commune with the Divine Master, and in lowliness 
receive his instructions ; and we trust she has realized 
the promise, ‘‘Where I am, there shall my servant be.”’ 





THE COOLY TRADE, 


A late arrival from Cuba brings information 
that of 1,322 Coolies, comprising four cargoes, 
designed for that island, four hundred and fifty, 
or more than one-third of the whole number 
“spoiled” on the passage; and that the total 
number arrived on the island since April, 1855, 
is 10,534; died on the voyage, 1,789. Of all 
the nefarious trades in which man ever engaged, 
the Cooly trade is among the most horribly re- 
volting. Its barbarities far surpass the horrors 
of the “ middle passage ;”’ and yet those who 
are most active in its prosecution are citizens of 
those nations in which we hear the loudest out- 
cries in behalf of humanity aud freedom. 

It is time that philanthropists turned their at- 
tention to this fearful and growing evil. The 
following from a late number of the California 
Chronicle is but too true : 

“We hear of these wretched beings dying on 
their passage from Canton to Callao of hunger, 
thirst, and foul disease engendered by close con- 
finement, without air or nutriment, in the holds 
of ships. We hear of these unfortunates mur- 


dering one another in the agony of their suffer- 
ing ; and yet, although the thingis plain and 
9m le, before our very eyes, the civilized, the 

Christian world shrugs its shoulders, 


exclaims 


their fate.” 

In extenuation of the guilt incurred, it is 
alleced that the parties concerned have a contract 
with the Coolies; but in effect, the deluded 
victim is a slave, and not the faintest dawn of 
hope illumines his dark horizon.—N. Y. Jour. 
of Commerce. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 

W. W. Moore: Respected Friend,—A friend 
| lately handed me a copy of the Intelligencer of 
11th mo. 22d, last, containing an interesting 
sketch of that worthy ancient Roger Haydock, 
in which allusion was made to his marriage form 
of expression used, which was peculiar. Ata 
late marriage which took place at Orchard Street 
Meeting in this city, the young man was a lineal 
descendant, and in the evening the original cer- 
tificate was exhibited, and its diminutive size and 
primitive appearance formed a striking contrast 
with the modern one of such caligraphic beauty 
and finish. Roger’s is an antiquated piece of 
parchment twelve inches square only, “ dated 
this first day of the month called May, in the 
year according to the English accompt 1682,” 
written in a plain lawyer like hand, and signed 
by one hundred and sixteen witnesses. Among 
these names are several familiar in Philadelphia 
—Pemberton, Wharton, Bispham, Garratt and 
others. Eighteen of the descendants of this 
distinguished laborer in the truth, all in profes- 
sion with F riends, were present at the wedding. 

There is a beautiful tribute from Hartshaw 
Monthly Meeting to the memory of his elder 
brother John, which, as it may be found inter- 
esting in connection with the subject, I take the 
liberty of transcribing. 

“ We could not stand acquitted before God 
nor man, to have buried the corpse of this our 
worthy friend with a few short sighs, and so let 
his name go with him to the grave. We have 
raised no monument over his sepulchre, but there 
is one due to his worth; his life was of sweet 
savour, seasoned with the salt of the covenant, 
and not to go under foot. He was born of re- 
spectable parents in the parish of Standish, 
Lancashire, in the 12th month, 1640, by han 
he was strictly educated in their religion, whose 
principles he held till about the year 1667, when 
it pleased the Lord to visit him with his glorious 
day spring from on high, whereby his under- 
standing was enlarged and his heart opened to 
believe and receive the truth as it is in Jesus, 
and for his testimony to it he was in a few 
months after committed prisoner to Lancaster 
goal, where he patiently suffered imprisonment 
about four months. <A year after his commit- 
ment he was called to the ministry of the gospel, 
in which service he was eminently laborious and 
useful, being endowed with the spirit of wisdom 
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and power; he travelled much on truth’s account, | » ies of our men and women. Not one of them 
not only in England and Scotland, but several} h d a fashionable mother. They nearly all 
times the nation of Ireland; he also went over| sp ang from plain, strong-minded women, who 
to America and visited most of the provinces and } had about as little to do with fashions as with 
islands there, from all which places we have had | the changing clouds. 

good account of his services, and there were many | : 


convineed, who became seals of his ministry. | In a recent medical work of Dr. W. Hall, on 
His doctrine was sweet and heavenly, relishing | ; 


df ha tenets Ces he, te en ene! | Consumption, the following judicious remarks on 
its beginning a member of this meeting, and | the importance of fresh air and exercise in the 
through the blessing of God very helpful to us| preservation of health, sum up his views on this 
to establish good order both by example and point. He relies more upon these, than upon 
precept, for God had given him a profound | 
judgment; he was a man who suffered much 1 es Ss ducal 
persecution for rightousness sake, both of tongues pedis te Chess Wiens: erengecens a RenEEIn: 
and hands, and went through bad report as well! No remedy known to men has such a power- 
as good, was rendered a deceiver and yet true, ful and permanent influence in maintaining or 
and because he would not swear he suffered the | regaining health as the judicious employment of 
loss of most of his worldly substance and was cheerful, exertive exercise in the open air; and, 
often imprisoned ; all which he bore with invin- if properly attended to in a timely manner, it 
cible patience, till in death itselfhe became victor, | will cure a large majority of all curable diseases, 
and is gone to his prepared mansion, where the and will sometimes succeed when medicines have 
wicked cease from troubling, and his rest is’ lost their power. 
made perfect. He died in Lancaster gaol for If you have actual consumption, or are merely 
his testimony to the truth, the 19th day of the threatened with it; or if, from some of your rel- 
10th month, and was carried thence to his own | atives having died with it, you have unpleasant 
house in Coppal, and buried in Friends’ burial apprehensions of its lurking i in your own body; 
ground in Langtree, the 22d of the same month, | or whether, from a diseased liver, or disordered 
1719, aged 79 years, and a minister about fifty.” stomach, or a dyspeptic condition of the system, 
New York, 5th mo. 1857. R. L. | the foundations of the dreadful disease are being 
| laid in your own person; or whether, by expo- 
| sure, by over bodily exertion or mental labor, or 
| wasting cares for the present, or anxieties for the 
Fashion kills more women than toil or sorrow. future, or by hugging sharp-pointed memories of 
Obedience to fashion is a greater transgression the past, or by intemper rate living in eating or 
of the laws of woman’s nature, a greater injury drinking, or by unwise habits or practices in life, 
to her physical and mental constitution, than the you have originated in your own person, the or- 
hardships of poverty and neglect. The slave dinary precursors of consumption, such as hack- 
woman at her tasks will live and grow old, and ing cough, pains in the breast, chilliness, wasting 
see two or three generations of her mistress pass of “flesh and strength, shortness of breath on ex- 
away. The washerwoman, with scarcely a ray ercise—under all these circumstances, a proper 
of hupe to cheer her in her toils, will live to attention to air and exercise are indispensable 
see her fashionable sisters all die around her, aids—are among the principal, essential means 
and the kitchen maid is hearty and strong whe n of cure, and are never to be dispensed with; con- 
her lady has to be nursed like a sick baby. It finement to the regulated temperature of a room 
is a sad truth that fashion pampered women are in any latitude is certain death, if persevered i in; 
almost worthless for all the great ends of human and if, from any cause, this air and exercise are 
life. They have but little force of character; not practicable to you, except toa limited extent, 
they have still less power of moral will, and it is your misfortune ; your not being able to 
quite as little physical energies. They live for employ them does not make them the less neces- 
no great purpose in life, they accomplish no sary, and they have no substitutes. 
worthy ends; they are only doll forms in the| When the body is diseased, it is because it is 
hands of milliners and servants to be dressed and full of diseased, decaying, de: ad and useless par- 
fed to order. They dress nobody; they feed no- ticles; the object of exercise, as well as of med- 
body; and save nobody. They write no books; icine, is to throw off these particles ; medicine 
they set no rich exe :mples of virtue and womanly does it more quickly, but exercise more safely 
life. If they rear children, servants and nurses and cert: uinly, if there is time to wait for its ef- 
do it all. And when reared, what are they? fects. Ev ery motion of the body, every bend ef 
What do they ever amount to, but weaker scions the arm, eve ry crook of the finger, every feeling, 
of the old stock? Who ever heard of a fashion- | every breath, every thought, is at the expense, 
able woman’s exhibiting any power of mind for | the consumption, the throwing off, of a greater 
which it became eminent? Read the biogta-| or less proportion of the material body ; all mus- 








medication, and his remarks are peculiarly im- 
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cular motion implies friction, and where there is 
friction there mu-t be loss. In proportion, then, 
as you exercise you get rid of the old useless and 
diseased parts of the body, and by eating substan- 
tial, plain, nourishing food, you supply new, 
healthful, life-giving ‘particles in their stead ; 
therefore, every step you take tends to your res- 
toration, provided that step be not taken in 
weariness or fatigue; for then it prepares the 
way for a greater des'ruction of living particles, 
rather than a removal of the old. Youwill never 
fail to find that whenever you overdo yourself, in 
the way of exercise, you will feel the worse after 
it. The exercise must be adapted to the strength, 
and the rule is imperative under all circum- 
stances. Srop sion’ OF FATIGUE. This applies 
to mental as well as to bodily operations. But 
if you siy, as many others have said and died, 
“T can’t help it,” then you must take the con- 
sequences and responsibility. If you do not use 
the means of health, you cannot be cured. If 
you really and truly cannot use them, that ina- 
bility does not alter the necessity of their observ- 
ance, nor the effect of their neglect. 

Have, if possibla, an hour’s active, cheerful, 
willing, out door ex: reise thrice a day; this is 
many times better than three hours’ continuous 
exercise. If you walk, or leave the house, be- 
fore breakfast, eat first a cracker or crust of 
bread. Avoid, during warm weather, in the 
South and West, and in level or damp situations, 
the out door air, including the hour about sun- 
rise and sunset. There is no danger usually, 
even to invalids, in exercising in the night air, 
if it be suffic iently vigorous to keep off a ‘feeling 
of chilliness. This should be the rule in all forms 
of out-door exercise, and is an infallible preven- 
tive, as far as my experience extends, against 
taking cold in any and all weathers, provided it 


be not continucd (o over-exhaustion or decided | 


fatigue. Such exercise never can give a cold 
whether in rain, or sleet, or snow, unless there 
be some great peculiarity in the constitution. 
It is the conduct after exercise which gives the 
cold; it is the getting cool too quick, by stand- 

ing or sitting still in a draft of air, or open win- 
dow, or cold room. The only precaution needed 
is, to end the exercise in a room or temperature 
uncomfortably warm when first entered, and there 
remain until rested and no moisture is observed 
on the surface. 

If working or walking cause actual fatigue, 
then horseback exervise is the next best for both 
sexes, but if not able, then ride in a close ear- 
riage, especially in cold weather, or when there 
is a damp raw wind blowing. You may in the 
bitterest, coldest weather, secure for yourself the 
most favorable of all cir-eumstances for recovery— 
that is, a cool, dry, still atmosphere, by riding 
several hours a day in a close carriage, well and 
warmly clad, with your feet on bottles of hot 
water. he atmosphere of the carriage will not 











become impure but to aslight extent as the cold 
fre-h air is constantly coming in at every crevice 
at the sides and below, while the warm, used air, 
rises to the top, and is expelled by the more 
powerful currents from without. 

It is a laborious business to spend hours every 
day in exercising, fur the mere sake of the exer- 
cise ; therefore, if possible, devise means of em- 
ployment, which will combine utility with your 
exercise. The reader’s ingenuity may devise 
methods of accomplishing this, adapted to his 
condition and the circumstances by which he is 
surrounded. Some trim, or bud, or graft fruit 
trees, work in a garden, cultivate the vine, or 
flowers, or plow in fields, free of stumps and 
stones, thus requiring no great effort, yet a steady 
one, which can be left off at any moment, and 
followed more or less energetically, so as to pro- 
duce a very moderate degree of perspiration on 
the forehead, without fatigue ; others saw wood, 
visit the poor and unfortunate, drive cattle, col- 
lect accounts, obtain subscriptions, sell books, 
distribute tracts, ride on agencies. ‘The great 
object is, useful, agreeable, absorbing, profitable 
employment, in the open air, for several hours 
every day, rain or shine, hot or cold ; and who- 
ever has the determination and energy sufficient 


to accomplish this, will seldom fail to delight 


himself and his friends with speedy, permanent 
and most encouraging results; and be assured, 
that these alene are the persons who can ration- 
ally expect to succeed in effectually and perma- 
nently warding off the disease when seriously 
threatened, or arresting its progress permanently. 

Tnvalids are rarely benefitted by dabbling with 
medical books, but we think this forms an ex- 
ception to the general rule. It has no tendency 
to bring on a fit of the blues by the suggestion 
of ghastly forebodings, but it presents every en- 
couragement permitted by the nature of the case. 


| Common consumption of the lungs, according to 
,’ z 


its statements, may be arrested or cured from the 
first appearance of its symptoms to within one or 
two months of its usual termination. ‘The main 
agency in its cure is the large employment of 
out-door activities involving the breathing of a 
pure atmosphere, the working off of the diseased, 
useless, and decaying particles of the body, and 
the securing of a good appetite and a vigorous 
digestion. “Net that Dr. Hall opposes the admin- 
istration of medical remedies in the hands of a 
judicious physician, but he would, if possible, 
entice the patient from the depressing influences 
of a sick chamber to the potent restorative of a 
pure and sunshiny atmosphere. 





By a kind of fashionable discipline, the eye 
is taught to brighten, the lip to smile, and the 


whole countenance to emanate with the sem- 
blance of a friendly welcome, while the bosom 
is unwarmed by a single spark of genuine kind- 
ness and good will.— - Washington Lrving. 
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SUGAR FROM THE AFRICAN SORGHUM. 


Interesting Facts Concern ing the Sorgho or Chi 
nese Sugar Cane, and the Imphee— Specimens 


of Sugar Exhibited—Manures, &e. 


The Farmers’ Club was called to order at the 
rooms of the American Lnstitute, at noon, yester- 
day. Judye Livingston in the chair, and a large 
attendance of members present. 

Horace Greeley introduced Mr. Leonard Wray, 
of Natal, South Africa, who has had more experi- 
ence in the culture of the various specimens of 
[mphee, (including the Chinese sugar cane, ) than 
perkaps, any other Kuropean, and has succeeded 
in obtaining as fine crystallized sugars directly 
from the juice as those resulting from the Louisi- 
ana sugar cane. Ie is referred to as the highest 
authority by M. Vilmorin, of Franee, Count de 
Beauregard, and the illustrious gentlemen of the 
Imperial Acclimation Society, and has visited 
this country, on invitation of a Governor of one 
of our Southern States, for the purpose of ecuiti- 
vating the varicties of the new sugar plant, which 
he considers most valuable, and to introduce the 
methods, discovered by himself, for obtaining the 
valuable produc tof cryst: allized sugar. His arri 
val at this moment of our first experience with 
the sorgho, can not but be considered most op- 
portune, and the very valuable information which 
he possesses will be of first consequence in its 
prospective bearing upon our national revenue. 

Mr. Wray commenced by stating that he had 
discovered, growing wild upon the southwest 
coast of Caffraria, the curious plant imphee, which 
was i0 common use amongst the natives as an 
article of food. He had been so favorably im- 
pressed with its qualities as to undertake pro- 
tracted journeys to collect new varieties, and met 
with such success as to procure no less than six- 
teen distinct kinds of greater or less sa¢charine 
richness. Sume of the more precocious ones will 
complete their growth in three months, while 
others require as long as four and five. 

The names of the sixteen varieties 
lows: Ne-u-za-ne, 
na, Shla-you-va, Shila-qoon-dee, Vim-bis-chu a 
pa, E-a-na moo-des, Zim-moo-ma-na, Zim-ba- 
zaena, EB buth-la, E-thlo-sa, Boo-ee-a-na, En-ya- 
ma, Koom-ba-na, See-en-gla-na and E-en-gha. 
The first four of these are of quick growth, and 
will produce one crop of sugar at the North; the 
others are suitable for the South, and some of 
them will give two full ero 

For feeding to stock, Mr. Wray says there are 
bo crops possessing au advantage over these 
Imphees. They are fully equal to southern cane, 
and are greedily eaten by every deseri iption of 
stock. Ile had fed his horses, cattle and pigs on 
them. The idea has been n advance d by some in 
this country that the bagasses (stalks which have 
been crushed for sugar-making,) would be good 
feed for stock, but Mr. Wray had lost some ani- 


are as fol- 


Oom-se-a-na, Boom-ve-va- 
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mals from making use of them, and on opening 
their stomachs after death, the fibrous Sorgho 
-talks were found to have formed into hard balls 
and accumulated in such indigestible masses as 
to cause death. If, however, the bagasse had 
been fed with the scum which is removed from 
the boilers, this bad effect would not have been 
experienced. If fed green, as are cured corn 
-talks, there can be no more profitable or nutri- 
tious article employed, and for this alone its eul- 
tivation would be profitable. These crushed 
stalks or bagasse, make an excclient paper, and 
Mr. Wray has samples in Englaud which are su- 
perior to straw paper. 

Judge Meigs desired to know if there was 
much value in the sced. Mr. Wray said that 
for a feed for fowls there c uld be no better, and 
that from his African Imphees very fine bread 
can bemade. The Chinese variety is not so good 
for this purpose, because of the bitter pellicle 
which surrounds the seed proper, lying under the 
outer black hull, but he had a process for obvia- 
ting this difficulty. The seed would have an 
immense value for the manufacture of starch. 
The amount practically cbtainable is forty-five 
per cent, and is more easy of extraction than that 
from the farinaceous Mexican corn; and from 
the ease of its manufacture and the high price 
of corn, it is evident that the “* Imphee” will be 
cultivated to a considerable extent fur this pur- 
pose. 

The remarkable vitality of the plant is shown 
by a statement made by Mr. Wray. He hada 
plantation of it on his estate in Africa, which he 
wished to remove to give place to a crop of ar- 
row-root. The field was thoroughly ploughed at 
the end of the season, and the stumps removed ; 
but the few which escaped the notice of his 
workmen shot up into great luxuriance of growth, 
and in two months and five days had attained the 
height of seven feet. As TE — as twenty- -two 
stalks grew up from a singl. stump, and the juice 
of all these made as goud sugar as the parent 
stem. 

In our own country there have been similar 
instances during the past season. Mr. Browne, 
of the Patent Office, it will be remembered by 
those of our readers who saw the articles pre- 
viously published in the Evening Post, states 
that five cuttings have been made in Florida from 
one set of stalks. In South Carolina, Georgia, 
Illinois and New Hampshire, three and two have 
been obtained; and we way safely calculate that 
as a fodder crop both the Chinese and these new 
African varieties will give us at the North two 
crops of excellent nutritious forage. 

Mr Olcott, of the Farm Sehool, asked if the 
coloring matter from the sed bulls could be 
procured in such —. as to make it a pro- 
itable department of industry? Mr. Wray 

replied that as yet the matter had not been defi- 
uitely settled. He had not supposed it would ; 
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but more extended experiment might prove to 
the contrary. The tint is abundant in the en- 
velope of the seed of the Chinese variety of 
sorgho. Fowls which had been fed on the seed 
were found to have been tinted even to the cel- 
lular structure of their bones. Their dung was 
colored of a purplish hue, and could be readily 
distinguished in the yard from that of birds 
which had not partaken of the seed; but this 
peculiarity did not lessen its value as a food. 
He had not tried it as a feed for horses because 
of its extreme high price; and when he went to 
Kaffirland the natives told him not to feed borses 
on it as it made them “ puffy.” Mr. Olcott ex- 
hibited specimens of ribbon colored with the dye 
from the hulls of the sorgho seed, and stated that 
he had scraped off some of the waxy efflorescence 
from the stalk, and it burned with a clear flame. 
Mr. Wray said this production would not be of 
consequence, as the small quantity obtainable 
and the tediousness of the operation of scraping 
it from the stalks, would much more than coun- 
terbalance any profit from its sale. He thought 
the computations made by Mr. Hardy, the Diree- 
tor of the Imperial Nursery at Hanima, Algiers, 
could not be considered as at all practically val- 
uable. 

The seed heads should be thoroughly dried 
before the stripping of the seed is attempted, and 
can then be threshed out with flails in like man- 
ner to wheat, barley or other grain. 

Professor Mapes inquired if the sap in the 
stalks will sour on exposure to the atmosphere, 
as is the case with the Louisiana cane, and if the 
erystallizable property was injured ? 

Mr. Wray stated that on one occasion he had 
been absent from his estate when the canes were 
ready to be harvested, and his Kaffirs, thinking 
he would return within a day or two, had cut up 
and stacked his entire crop. He was not able 
to return, however, until after the expiration of 
a fortnight, and he then found that about one 
inch of either end of the stalks had soured; so, 
without further loss of time, he had set his men 
to work to remove these portions, and when the 
juice from them was boiled down, it made quite 
as good sugar as any previous sample. 

The Zula Kaflirs put the stalks into pits which 
they dig in the ground, and preserve them per- 
fectly for several months. 

In regard to the density of the sap, Mr. Wray 
adverted to a trial which had been made in Mar- 
tinique, upon the estate of the Count de Chazelle, 
the object of which was to decide the compara- 
tive density of the sugar-canes from the cele- 
brated Grand Terre districts and of Mr. Wray’s 
Imphees, both of which had been grown by the 
Count. The result was that the latter showed 
a density superior to the former by three and 
one-half degrees. The sugar cane gave 7 deg. 
Baume, and the Jmphee 10} deg. This richness 
is quite remarkable, for ordinary Louisiana cane 





does not average higher than 74 to 8, if we re- 
member aright, and it shows what we may in 
future expect from the introduction of thisvalu- 
able plant to the domain of our national agricul- 
ture. 

The quantity of juice to be obtained from the 
stalks was dependent upon the power of the mill. 
Count de Beauregard had sixty per cent ; but his 
mill was an imperfect one. Under favorable cir- 
cumstances as much as seventy per cent. might 
be calculated upon, and of this seventeen per 
cent. was crystallizable sugar. The quantity of 
sugar per acre he estimated at three thousand 
pounds, but both quantity and quality would be 
controlled by the perfection or imperfection of 
processes of manufacture. Mr. Wray had dis- 
covered the only successful method of obtaining 
the sugar which has been made public. M. de 
Montigny, Count de Beauregard and others, had 
sought in vain for it, but he had been fortunate 
enough to arrive at a complete success, as was 
proved by the samples of sugar which he ex- 
hibited to the club. 

Several specimens were shown. One of them 
is not purged of the molasses, because Mr. Wray 
desired to prove that the syrup from the Jmphee 
possesses no unpleasant flavor. We tasted it, 
and found it very pleasant in flavor, reminding 
one of maple sugar. Another sample had been 
purged ; it presented the appearance of fine 
clayed Havana. The erystals are firm and 
sharp, and the taste is not different from good 
Havanas, which are now selling in the New York 
market at 11 and 12 cents, by the quantity. 

If Mr. Wray is not amiss in his calculations 
as to the yield per acre, or if we can obtain but 
one thousand pounds, what an immense gift to 
American agriculture is he about to make? Our 
rapidly waning crop of sugar is at once exchanged 
for the greatest abundance, and a vast source of 
wealth is opened for our farmers. He has 
already expended some twenty thousand dollars 
in his experiments, and attempts to introduce it 
into Europe, and it is to be hoped that his visit 
to our country may prove remunerative in pro- 
portion to the importance of his discovery to 
ourselves. 

Inquiry was made by a gentleman present in 
regard to some suitable crushing apparatus. 
Mr. Hedges, the inventor of the Little Giant 
Jorn and Cob Mill, said he had invented a mill 
for this purpose, which he had exhibited at the 
recent Fair at Washington, and received a silver 
medal. He had planted some five hundred hills 
of seed in a hot-house in Philadelphia, and 
would be able to crush the canes and make sugar 
as early as June Ist, which would be ample time 
for the next fall’s crop. His mill, of which he 
showed a cut, consists of three vertical iron 


rollers, of great strength, one of which is firmly * 


anchored in a beam set in the ground; the other 
two are attached to the platform, so as to revolve 
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simultaneously with the progress of the horses. 
The canes are fed to the rollers from a feeding 
table, the expressed juice runs down through a 
shoot, and begasses drop out at the opposite 
side. 

Horace Greeley spoke of Mr. Hedges’s new 
steam boiler, for cooking food for stock, &c., and 
moved the appointment of a committee to go to 
No. 197 Water street to examine it. The chair 
appointed Mr. Greeley and Messrs. Pardee and 
Olcott on this committee.—N. Y. Eve. Post. 


“WATCH AND PRAY, THAT YE ENTER NOT} 
{INTO TEMPTATION.” 


Oh! if upon the secret watch, we stand not night and 
day, 

And in temptation’s moment dark, the soul neglects | 
to pray, 

No wonder that our feet should slip, from that founda- | 
tion sure 

On which alone corfidingly, the spirit rests secure. 





No wonder then that conscience wakes the penitential 


tear, 

And the hallowed breath of peace forsakes the fainting 
pilgrim here; 

No marvel is it that our God should hide his smiling 
face, 

That erring ones, beneath the rod, his righteous hand 
may trace. 

Oh! it is proof (when this we feel) that He would 
spare us still, 

And by his own omniscient power, would mould us to 


his will; 

For in the school of trial here, his faithfulness we 
prove, 

And read his lesson ever clear—tokens of Heavenly 
Love. 


And yet infrailty we must own, our spirits turn away, 

Forgetful of the vow we meade in sorrow’s cloudy day ; 

Oh! were J/e faithless in return, where would the 
wanderer be ? ; 

But God’s compassion faileth not—it follows even me! 


For in the solemn midnight hour, when nature fain 
would sleep, 

The swift reprover comes with power, in grief my 
joys to steep; 

Oh that my chastened soul once more may find the 
narrow way, 

Marked out by Him, the Prince of Peace, who bade us 
‘“¢ watch and pray.” 

| 

| 





There isa lesson in each flower, 
A story in each stream and bower, | 
In every herb on which you tread 
Are written words, which, rightly read, 
Will lead you from earth’s fragrant sod, 
To hope, and holiness, and God ! 

A. Cunnincuam. 


Epucation.—Everything is education; the | 
trains of thought you are indulging in this hour; 
the society in which you will spend the evening, 
the conversations, walks, and incidents of to- 
morrow. And so ought it to be. We may 
thank the world for its infinite means of im- 
pression and excitement which keep our facul- 
ties awake and in action, while it is our impor- 
tant office to preside over that action, and guide 
it to some divine result.—J. Foster. 
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‘should enjoy this blessing. 


| useful employment. 
‘of our being, whether in youth or age. 


li: 


IMPORTANCE OF EXERCISE, 


Old age is called the winter of life, and with 
it are associated pain, infirmity and sorrow. 
The aged have lost the elasticity and freshness 
of earlier days. They are gradually sinking 
beneath the inevitable law that dooms man to 
the dust. Their sun is setting; their night 
draweth on. 

Under these circumstances, they are some- 
times disposed to withdraw entirely from active 
pursuits, and give themselves up to an indolent 
repose. They feel the need of rest and quiet 
in the evening of life; and surely they, if any, 
But they should 
never forget that the due exercise of mind and 
body is indispensable to happiness. Age brings 
no necessary exemption from this benevolent 
law. Said John Newton in his seventieth 


| year, “‘ We must work while it is day, for the 
| night cometh.” 
; ample of the happy influence upon the health 
'and happiness of his own precept. 


And he was himself an ex- 


We would not here recommend severe and 
protracted toil, but only regular and moderate 
exercise, in connection with some pleasing and 
This accords with the laws 
It af- 
fords a healthful invigoration and refreshment. 
It tends most happily to draw the mind away 
from that melancholy brooding over real or 
fancied ills, which dries up the fountains of 
life and joy within the soul, and in which the 
unemployed, especially in advanced years, are 
prone to indulge. 

It is common to hear men talk of retiring 
from business, to enjoy at their leisure the fruits 
of previous toil. But such an expectation 
generallyends in disappointment. The pleasure 
so fondly anticipated in a freedom from toil and 
care, comes not at the bidding. A feeling of 
uncomfortable lassitude and impatience ensues. 
The elegant home, with its pleasant arrangements, 
its shady walks, its cool retreats, whatever taste 
and wealth can furnish for embellishment and 
comfort, is irksome to its possessor, and he almost 
sighs for the bustle and bondage he has left. 
And there is nothing strange in this. It is the 


| natural result of a violent transition, and of the 


transgression of that law which makes us happy 
only as our powers are duly exercised. 

lt would be better far that instead of a sudden 
withdrawal, as age approaches, from the ae- 
customed routine of labor, whether on the farm, 
iu the shop, in the family or whatever else, 
there should be still such a continuance of effort 
as is proportioned to the gradually declining 
strength. And we may remark, by the way, 
that suchacourse would not only greatly conduce 
to happiness, but to Christian usefulness. It is 
by no means true, that a moderate attention 
even to worldly business, of necessity interferes 
with spiritual enjoyment and devotedness. We 
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may be dilizent in business, and yet fervent in | 


spirit, serving the Lord. And activity tends to 
avert that lassitude aud dulness, that spiritual 


depression and decay of body and mind which | 


are such powerful hindrances to usefulness. 


If advauced years bring increased leisure, how | 


well for the aged as well honoring to God, that 


it be employed in his direct service. What a/ 


delightful field of uctivity is here opened before 


a Christian in the evening of life! How pleasing | 


to see him, as he gradually retires from worldly 


pursuits, turning with increased interest to the | 
Here his! 
mind may be exercised according to the measure | 


contemplation of heavevly things! 


of its ability, and in a way most favorable to that 


calm and holy repose so desirable for the aged. | 


In the exercises of devotion, in spiritual conver- 


sation, in ministering the sweet charities of the | 
gospel to the poor and sick, and needy, and in | 


other ways seeking the religious welfare of the 


community, as he has opportunity or ability, the | 
aged saint would revew his strength ; though old 
he would still be young. Many such we can | 


recall tu mind with their labors of love. They 
bear fruit in oldage. They are fair and flourish- 
ing. ‘Their hoary head, found thus in the ways | 
of righteousness, is a crown of glory. And ! 


while they honor God, he honors and blesses | 
them. From not a few of the evils incident to | 


age, are they in a measure or wholly preserved. 


Even when the saint, through extreme in- | 


firmity, is a ‘‘ prisoner of the Lord’’ at home, he 


may exercise his mind and brighten his deelining | 


days by nurturing the * hidden life” of piety. 


Such an earvest devution to God, so long as the ' 


ability is granted, will prove a refreshing cordial 
to the soul. 
connected with the spirit of benevolence, is one 
of the sources of a vigorvus old age. 

Familiar couverse with the writings of the 
good and gifted will afford a pleasing exercise to | 
the mind, amid growing infirmities. Here, | 
while the strength fails, the mind may be renewed | 
day by day. 
thought aud feeling, may the aged pilgrim sit 
and be refreshid. ILlere, by his fireside, what a 
noble company he may gather round him! with 
what gloridus thoughts hold communion ! 

Ihave now in mind an aged saint, bent 
beneath the burden of more than fourscore years 
a plain uneducated woman moving in a humble 
sphere, but favored with an excellent under- 
standing, to whom a bovk, and especially the 
“book of buoks,”’ was an unfailing compauion. 


By this habicual communion with the pure and | | 


great, her miud, through the divine blessing, 
retained tu the last alist the sprightliness of 
youth, even when the frail body was bowed and 
ready to fuil. Weil do L remember bow her eye 
would kindle when >he was presented with a 
new religious wwok ; and the sublime views she 
would express of te majesty of God her Saviour 


Aud that cheerfulness which is | 


Beside these fountains of holy | 


| and the glory of heaven, were a pleasing proof 
| of the happy influence of the practice we re- 
/commend ; for who can doubt, that a premature 
decay of mental vigor would have resulted from 
the opposite course. Exercise, with the divine 
blessing, enabled her to maintain a vigorous life 
even to the borders of eternity. 

When the sight at last grows dim, then highly 
favored is the aged Christian to whom some 
loving voice conveys these thoughts, which his 
eyes can no longer trace upon the printed page. 
And the aged should, if possible, enjoy this daily 
privilege. Without it, we have known them to 
spend their last days in sadness and suffer a 
premature decay. 

If at length the mind of the aged becomes too 
| weak to follow even the reading of a book, the 
contemplation of divine love will warm the heart, 
and enkindle the mind, even when exhausted by 
extreme old age. 

But heart and flesh at last must fail,—be dis- 
solved. Then willthe saint leave behind for- 
ever the weaknessof earth, * * ¥* * 
| Extract from “ The Evening of Life.” 
| 


THE BOTANY OF A LUMP OF COAL. 


Had such an idea been started sixty years ago, 
as that a piece of coal could have any connection 
| with botany, it would probably have been set 
down as the invention of some fanciful brain. 
| Strange, however, as it may seem, every piece of 
coal which contributes to the warmth and com- 
fort of our dwelliags in winter, has a history 
which, read aright, reveals metamorphoses more 
wonderful, because true, than those ot fairy tales. 
Is not coal, then, a mineral? It is, and it is 
not. Possessed of all the appearance and ex- 
/ ternal characters of a mineral, it yet reveals to 

‘him who knows how to interrogate it aright, 

proofs of an organic origin, which show that its 

| present place is not its birthplace. It was once 
| a vegetable: it is now a mineral, or at least has 
most of the characters of one. If we take a piece 
of coal and grind it down to a film so thin that 
light will pass through it (and this may be done, ) 
| we shall probably fiud, on submitting it to the 
| microscope, that it possesses some traces of 
organic structure; and if we take one such sec- 


" _ which is better preserved than many, and 


compare it with a very thin slice of some kind of 
| wood (a very thin deal shaving, for example,) it 
will immediately be found to present so man 

features of resemblance, that it would seem hardly 
possible to escape from the conclusion that this 
seeming mineral was once itself wood. But how, 
then, has the strange alteration in its appearance, 
character, and properties been effected? It is 
the object of this paper to explain the mystery, 
so far as the light of science has hitherto enabled 
us to penetrate it. 

One of the earliest of the geological ‘eras of 
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the world’s history is that known as the carbo- 

niferous period, during which a series of strata | 

or beds of rock, clay, ete., were accumulated | 
4000 or 5000 feet in thickness, and which are | 
found to a greater or less extent in almost every 

part of the globe. In some parts of these strata | 
are found those wonderful beds of coal which 
are of such vast importance to our country, and 
which have contributed so greatly to its pros- 
perity. The carboniferous group of strata may 
be divided into three principal beds, each of 
which is composed of many lesser layers. The | 
first of these is the mountain limestone, attain- 
ing in England a thickness of 2400 feet, and so 
called because of the many mountains which are 
in part at least formed of it. In Derbyshire and 
Ireland it is extensively found, and it contains | 
the remains of corals, shells, and zoophytes, in 

such vast numbers that they constitute in some 
places three-fourths of its mass. The beautiful 
‘encrinital marble,’ so often used for mantel- 
picces, is mountain limestone. Most of the lead | 
ore found in England is discovered in this rock. 
Over the mountain limestone lie the coal beds, 








and over that the “millstone grit.” These 
three form the carboniferous group; but it is to 


the coal beds only that we shall now pay atten- 


tion. It must not be supposed that the coal lies | 


in one solid mass or stratum, and that miners 


have only to penetrate this to get out all that | 


they require. The coal strata consists of a very 
numerous series of layers of different kirds,which 
are, as it were, interleaved with beds of coal of 


| served as if it were a beautifully dried 
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be visited, where some of these remains may not 
| be detected on a slight search. ‘The leaden 
eolor of the slate clay shows the forms of the 
leaves in the most perfect manner ; and although 
‘their substance is carbonized or converted into 
coal, every vein and marking are as admirably pre- 
specimen 


for the herbarium of the botanist. This faet 


| strongly corroborates what the microscope has 


told us respecting the vegetable origin of coal. 
But it will be interesting to know something 
respecting the plants of which these long en- 
tombed relies tell us the existence and history. 
The most numerous remains are those Of various 
kinds of ferns or brakes, many presenting the 
most elegant forms, while some hve evidently 
been true ferns, a branch of this beautiful 
family now found only in the warmer climates of 
our earth as at present constituted. Another 
common plant i in the coal strata is the ‘ astro- 
phyllites,” of which rarious species are found. 
It much resembles in form the ‘* wcodruffe” of 
our thickets, or the goosegrass or cleavers of our 
hedges, though it is manifestly differeut in botan- 
ical stracture from either. Leaves of various 
palms are also among these remains. Stemsand 
trunks of various kinds of trees are found. Of 
these, two or three are especially remarkable. 
The lepidodendron was a tree of which there 
were several kinds, and which had a tall, sealy, 


| branched trunk, often seventy or eighty feet 
| high—for some have been found of that length. 


'Tuere is no modern plant which seems to bear 





varying thickness and at uncertain intervals. 
Thus, in the colliery at Tividale, near Birming- 
ham, no less than sixty-five layers or beds, all 


of which belong to the “coal measures,” are | 
found to overlie the mountain limestone, and to | 


contain, interspersed among them, eleven beds | 
of coal, which vary in thickness from 9 inches | 
to 103 feet. Asa specimen of the manner in 
which they oceur, we will quote the following 
from the list of the strata: it is a descending 
serics. 


48th bed—Slate clay, 


49th ‘* Bituminous shale, 

50th © Main coal, 10} feet thick, 

Slst “ Slate clay, 

“52nd * Coal, 2 feet thick, 

55rd “ Slate clay ; 
and so forth. At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, in Lei- 
cestershire, the coal formation includes 130 


beds of various substances, in all, 600 feet thick, 
and comprising thirteen beds of coal. In some 
of the beds of slate clay, which lie next to the 
strata of coal, the clay or shale is found full of 
the leaves of plants in the most beautiful pre- 
servation, except that they are turned perfectly 
black. ‘The shale may generally be easily split 
into thin leaves, upon the surface of which these 
remains of the coal plants will be found. Indeed, 
so abundant are they, that a colliery. can hardly 





any resemblance to this beautiful denizen of the 
ancient forests. Their nearest living allies as to 
| structure would appear to be the humble elub- 
mosses of our heaths and moors. In bogey ditches 
and in damp corn fields, a plant with a scored, 
jointed stem, and slender, whorled leaves, is very 
common in England—the horsetail, or equise- 
; tum, of which there are several species. A very 
| abundant fussil in the coul shales—the calami- 
| tis—was of a similar kind, but of immensely 
larger size. Our existing equisetums seldom ex- 
ceed three feet in height, and the stems are not 
often more than a quarter of an inch thick, and 
commonly are much smaller than that ; but their 
relatives of the coal period were mostly fourteen 
or fifteen feet high, with stems from six to twelve 
inches thick. Another remarkable tribe, for 
which no living representative has been found, 
were sigillarias—plants with large fluted stems 
and a soft interior. Their rovts,as thick as a 
man’s arm, are very common in the shale, and 
are known ‘by the name of stigmaria, being until 
lately supposed to have been the stems of a dis- 
tinct plant. Trunks of coniferous trees (7. e. 
similar to the pine and fir) are also fouud in the 
coal beds. Sume fruits have also been met with. 
Three-cornered nuts, generally acknowledged to 
be the fruits of some species of palm, are found 
in clusters; while others (Lepidostrobi,) some. 
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what like fir-cones, and believed to be the fruits | those islets to form the enormous stores of coal 


of the Lepidodendra, are so numerous in some 
places that bushels have been collected in a sin- 
gle spot. It is a remarkable fact, that in many 
places in the coal districts of England, Europe 
and America, trunks of trees have been found in 
an erect position in the strata, piercing perhaps 
through several beds, and with their roots pene- 
trating the coal itself. It is evident that they 
have grown upon the spots where they became 
entombed, and that the overlying strata have 
been deposited around them. More than this, 
trunks have been found in the same erect posi- 
tion, evidently snapped short by the hurricane 
or by decay : their soft interior has rotted away, 
and into the hollow thus formed the fruit cones 
of overhanging trees have dropped ; while final- 
ly, the rest of the hollow has been filled up with 
mud or sand during a period of submersion, and 
the trunks thus buried preserved to our day. 
It is also a very singular circumstance, that 
though the remains of some hundreds of different 
kinds of plants have been found in the coal strata, 
they belong to species which have passed out of 
living existence, and only their relics testify of 
their ever having been. No single plant or ani- 
mal of the carboniferous era is now to be found 
alive over the whole earth. 

A careful survey of the features of the plants 
embedded in the coal shales leads irresistibly to 
the conviction that a very different state of things 
existed at the time they were deposited, from 
what now obtains in the same regions of our globe. 
The climate must have materially differed. The 
size, the forms, and the whole character of the 
plants of the coal, indicate most decisively the | 
presence of a tropical climate ; and that they grew 
on or very near the spots where we now find | 
them, also appears as indisputable. Yet, even 
in the latitude of Baffin’s Bay did such a vege- 
tation exist ; and therefore we must believe that | 
in those remote ages, polar ice and snows were 
comparatively absent, while there was in all pro- 
bability no such continent as that which consti- 
tutes Kurope (and perhaps Asia) ; but instead 
of them, and occupying their places, a Polynesia, 
or multitude of islands, enjoying a climate much 
hotter than that which we now possess, yet so 
tempered by tle surrounding ocean as to be free 
from those extremes of heat which render the 
continents uear the equator truly torrid. The 
constitution of the atmosphere was very probably 
different, though it is not likely this will ever be 
known with certainty. It is supposed by many 
that it contained a much larger quantity of car- 
bonic acid than at present. Carbonic acid is a 
gas which naturally forms a constituent of the 
air we breath, and is as essential to the life of 
plants asair or bread to us. They decompose 
it, and take up or assimilate the carbon to form 
fresh wood, leaves, etc. The vast quantity of a 
rank vegetation which must have subsisted in 








which the world contains, and the consequent 
fixation of so large a portion of carbon, have 
reasonably led to the theory named; but for its 
further confirmation we must wait. 

Such was the birth place of coal. Wonder- 
fully has our ever bountiful Creator so ordered 
things, that even the grass that withered and 
the flowers that fell away—some, apparently, of 
the most evanescent and perishable parts of his 
creations—should have accumulated for the 
benefit of man, in these latter ages of the world’s 
history, a store of material so plenteous as to be 
almost inexhaustible, and so valuable that it may 
be fairly doubted whether either our comfort or 
civilization could have been what they are with- 
out it.—Leisure Hour. 


A curious peculiarity in the transmission of 
messages by the Atlantic Telegraph will arise 
from the difference of longitude—New York 
time being about six hours behind London. It 
follows, according to the arrangement at present 
contemplated, that the messages which are for- 
warded from London from ten in the morning 
till four in the afternoon—our business hours— 
though they arrive instantaneously at. the other 
side, do so, according to their time, between 
four and ten in the morning, and at their ten 
o’clock these replies until their four will reach 
this country between four and ten in the evening, 
leaving them the whole night for consideration. 





PHILADELPHIA MARKET'S. 
Fiovr ayp MeaL.—F lour is firm but inactive. Good 


, brands are offered at $7 25 per bbl., and extra and 


fancy brands at $8 00 a8 50. Sales of Rye Flour 
at $500 per barrel. Sales of Pennsylvania Corn Mea! 
at $3 87 Zr barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is qnite dull and prices lower. Sales 
of prime Pennsylvania red are making at $1 73a 1 75, 
and $1 80 for good white. Rye is firm. Penna. is 
selling at $1 10. Corn is in demaud at 89c for Southern 
yellow. Oats are steady ; sales at 61 a 62c per bu. 








\UMMER RETREAT AT HIGH LAND DALE. 
The season of the year is at hand, when many 
citizens leave their homes for the benefit of pure air ; 
the attention of the readers of the Intelligencer 
is called to the pleasant Retreat of Cuaruxzs and 
CatuarineE P. Foutxer, who have again enlarged their 
premises, and are prepared as heretofore to receive 
summer boarders. 

Their farm and residence is near the crown of one 
of the mountain ridges in Monroe County, Pennsylvania, 
about two miles from Stroudsburg, the county town, 
and three miles from the Delaware Water Gap, in one 
of the healthiest situations to be found in Pennsylvania. 

On this high elevation and near the domicile is a 
large spring of excellent water, which supplies a Bath 
House attached to the premises,—while within doors 
there is much to give comfort and create a home feel- 
ing, and make this a very desirable mountain Retreat. 

The cars leave Camden in the morning and arrive 
at the Stroudsburg station within two anda half miles 
of High Land Dale, early in the afternoon. 


5th mo. 16— 6t. ‘Es Be dee 


“Merrihew & Thompson, Prs., Lodge &t., North side Penna.Bank. 
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